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Good evening. I have asked for this tele- 
vision time tonight to make public a plan 
for peace that can end the war in Viet-Nam. 

The offer that I shall now present, on be- 
half of the Government of the United States 
and the Government of South Viet-Nam, 
with the full knowledge and approval of 
President Thieu, is both generous and far- 
reaching. 

It is a plan to end the war now. It includes 
an offer to withdraw all American forces 
within 6 months of an agreement. Its accept- 
ance would mean the speedy return of all 
the prisoners of war to their homes. 

Three years ago when I took office, there 
were 550,000 Americans in Viet-Nam; the 
number killed in action was running as high 
as 300 a week. There were no plans to bring 
any Americans home, and the only thing 
that had been settled in Paris was the shape 
of the conference table. 

I immediately moved to fulfill a pledge I 
had made to the American people: to bring 
about a peace that could last, not only for 
the United States but for the long-suffering 
people of Southeast Asia. 

There were two honorable paths open to 
us. 

The path of negotiation was, and is, the 
path we prefer. But it takes two to negoti- 
ate; there had to be another way in case the 
other side refused to negotiate. That path 
We called Vietnamization. What it meant 
was training and equipping the South Viet- 
namese to defend themselves and steadily 
withdrawing Americans as they developed 
the capability to do so. 
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1 Made to the Nation on television and radio on 
Jan. 25 (White House press release) . 
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The path of Vietnamization has been suc- 
cessful. Two weeks ago, you will recall, I 
announced that by May 1, American forces 
in Viet-Nam would be down to 69,000. That 
means almost one-half million Americans 
will have been brought home from Viet-Nam 
over the past 3 years. In terms of American 
lives, the losses of 300 a week have been re- 
duced by over 95 percent — to less than 10 a 
week. 

But the path of Vietnamization has been 
the long voyage home. It has strained the 
patience and tested the perseverance of the 
American people. What of the shortcut, the 
shortcut we prefer, the path of negotia- 
tion? 

Progress here has been disappointing. The 
American people deserve an accounting of 
why it has been disappointing. Tonight I 
intend to give you that accounting, and in 
so doing, I am going to try to break the dead- 
lock in the negotiations. 

We have made a series of public proposals 
designed to bring an end to the conflict. But 
early in this administration, after 10 months 
of no progress in the public Paris talks, I 
became convinced that it was necessary to 
explore the possibility of negotiating in pri- 
vate channels to see whether it would be 
possible to end the public deadlock. 

After consultation with Secretary of State 
Rogers, our Ambassador in Saigon, and our 
chief negotiator in Paris, and with the full 
knowledge and approval of President Thieu, 

I sent Dr. Kissinger [Henry A. Kissinger, 
Assistant to the President for National Se- 
curity Affairs] to Paris as my personal rep- 
resentative on August 4, 1969, 30 months 
ago, to begin these secret peace negotiations. 

Since that time, Dr. Kissinger has trav- 
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eled to Paris 12 times on these secret mis- 
sions. He has met seven times with Le Due 
Tho, one of Hanoi’s top political leaders, and 
Minister Xuan Thuy, head of the North Viet- 
namese delegation to the Paris talks, and he 
has met with Minister Xuan Thuy five times 
alone. I would like, incidentally, to take this 
opportunity to thank President Pompidou of 
France for his personal assistance in helping 
to make the arrangements for these secret 
talks. 

This is why I initiated these private nego- 
tiations: Privately, both sides can be more 
flexible in offering new approaches, and also 
private discussions allow both sides to talk 
frankly, to take positions free from the pres- 
sure of public debate. 

In seeking peace in Viet-Nam, with so 
many lives at stake, I felt we could not 
afford to let any opportunity go by, private 
or public, to negotiate a settlement. As I 
have stated on a number of occasions, I was 
prepared and I remain prepared to explore 
any avenue, public or private, to speed nego- 
tiations to end the war. 

For 30 months, whenever Secretary 
Rogers, Dr. Kissinger, or I were asked about 
secret negotiations we would only say we 
were pursuing every possible channel in our 
search for peace. There was never a leak, 
because we were determined not to jeopard- 
ize the secret negotiations. Until recently, 
this course showed signs of yielding some 
progress. 

Record of Secret Negotiations 

Now, however, it is my judgment that the 
purposes of peace will best be served by 
bringing out publicly the proposals we have 
been making in private. 

Nothing is served by silence when the 
other side exploits our good faith to divide 
America and to avoid the conference table. 
Nothing is served by silence when it mis- 
leads some Americans into accusing their 
own government of failing to do what it has 
already done. Nothing is served by silence 
when it enables the other side to imply possi- 
ble solutions publicly that it has already 
flatly rejected privately. 
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The time has come to lay the record of our 
secret negotiations on the table. Just as 
secret negotiations can sometimes break a 
public deadlock, public disclosure may help 
to break a secret deadlock. 

Some Americans, who believed what the 
North Vietnamese led them to believe, have 
charged that the United States has not pur- 
sued negotiations intensively. As the record 
that I now will disclose will show, just the 
opposite is true. 

Questions have been raised as to why we 
have not proposed a deadline for the with- 
drawal of all American forces in exchange 
for a cease-fire and the return of our prison- 
ers of war; why we have not discussed the 
seven-point proposal made by the Viet Cong 
last July in Paris; why we have not submit- 
ted a new plan of our own to move the nego- 
tiations off dead center. 

As the private record will show, we have 
taken all these steps and more and have been 
flatly rejected or ignored by the other side. 

On May 31, 1971, 8 months ago, at one of 
the secret meetings in Paris, we offered 
specifically to agree to a deadline for the 
withdrawal of all American forces in ex- 
change for the release of all prisoners of war 
and a cease-fire. 

At the next private meeting, on June 26, 
the North Vietnamese rejected our offer. 
They privately proposed instead their own 
nine-point plan which insisted that we over- 
throw the Government of South Viet-Nam. 

Five days later, on July 1, the enemy pub- 
licly presented a different package of pro- 
posals — the seven-point Viet Cong plan. 

That posed a dilemma: Which package 
should we respond to, the public plan or the 

secret plan? , - ; 

On July 12, at another private meeting to 
Paris, Dr. Kissinger put that question to the 
North Vietnamese directly. They said we 
should deal with their nine-point secret plan, 
because it covered all of Indochina including 
Laos and Cambodia while the Viet Cong sev- 
en-point proposal was limited to Viet-Na®- 

So that is what we did. But we went even 
beyond that, dealing with some of the points 
in the public plan that were not covered to 
the secret plan. 

Y 
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On August 16, at another private meeting, 
we went further. We offered the complete 
| withdrawal of U.S. and allied forces within 

( 9 months after an agreement on an overall 
settlement. On September 13, the North 
Vietnamese rejected that proposal. They 
continued to insist that we overthrow the 
South Vietnamese Government. 

Now, what has been the result of these 

I private efforts ? For months the North Viet- 
namese have been berating us at the public 
sessions for not responding to their side’s 
publicly presented seven-point plan. 

The truth is that we did respond to the 
enemy’s plan, in the manner they wanted us 
to respond — secretly. In full possession of 
our complete response, the North Vietnamese 
publicly denounced us for not having re- 
sponded at all. They induced many Ameri- 
cans in the press and the Congress into 
echoing their propaganda— Americans who 
could not know they were being falsely used 

by the enemy to stir up divisiveness in this 
country. 

I decided in October that we should make 
another attempt to break the deadlock. I 
consulted with President Thieu, who concur- 
red fully in a new plan. On October 11, I 
sent a private communication to the North 
Vietnamese that contained new elements that 
could move negotiations forward. I urged a 
meeting on November 1 between Dr. Kissin- 
ger and Special Adviser Le Due Tho, or some 
other appropriate official from Hanoi. 

On October 25, the North Vietnamese 
agreed to meet and suggested November 20 
as the time for a meeting. On November 17, 
just 3 days before the scheduled meeting, 
they said Le Due Tho was ill. We offered to 
meet as soon as he recovered, either with 
him, or immediately with any other author- 
^ed leader who could come from Hanoi. 

Two months have passed since they called 
oit that meeting. The only reply to our plan 
has been an increase in troop infiltration 
, r °m North Viet-Nam and Communist mili- 
tary offensives in Laos and Cambodia. Our 
Proposal for peace was answered by a step- 
U P in the war on their part. 

That is where matters stand today. 
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We are being asked publicly to respond to 
proposals that we answered, and in some re- 
spects accepted, months ago in private. 

We are being asked publicly to set a ter- 
minal date for our withdrawals when we 
already offered one in private. 

And the most comprehensive peace plan 
of this conflict lies ignored in a secret chan- 
nel while the enemy tries again for military 
victory. 

That is why I have instructed Ambassador 
Porter to present our plan publicly at this 
Thursday s session of the Paris peace talks, 

along with alternatives to make it even more 
flexible. 

We are publishing the full details of our 
plan tonight. It will prove beyond doubt 
which side has made every effort to make 
these negotiations succeed. It will show un- 
mistakably that Hanoi, not Washington or 
Saigon, has made the war go on. 

Essence of Our Peace Plan 

Here is the essence of our peace plan; pub- 
lic disclosure may gain it the attention it 
deserves in Hanoi. 

Within 6 months of an agreement: 

—We shall withdraw all U.S. and allied 
forces from South Viet-Nam. 

—We shall exchange all prisoners of war. 

There shall be a cease-fire throughout 
Indochina. 

There shall be a new presidential elec- 
tion in South Viet-Nam. 

President Thieu will announce the ele- 
ments of this election. These include inter- 
national supervision and an independent 
body to organize and run the election, repre- 
senting all political forces in South Viet- 

Nam, including the National Liberation 
Front. 

Furthermore, President Thieu has in- 
formed me that within the framework of the 
agreement outlined above, he makes the fol- 
lowing offer: He and Vice President Huong 
would be ready to resign 1 month before the 
new election. The Chairman of the Senate, 
as caretaker head of the government, would 
assume administrative responsibilities in 
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South Viet-Nam, but the election would be 
the sole responsibility of the independent 
election body I have just described. 

There are several other proposals in our 
new peace plan; for example, as we offered 

prepared to 7? ^ year ’ we 
prepared to undertake a major reconstruc- 

tmn program throughout Indochina, includ- 

mg North Viet-Nam, to help all these peoples 

recover from the ravages of a generation of 


war. 

A Settlement Offer Fair to Both Sides 

We will pursue any approach that will 
speed negotiations. We are ready to nego- 
tiate the plan I have outlined tonight and 
condude a comprehensive agreement on all 

part? • P ° htlCal iSSU6S - Because some 
if* thlS agreement couI d prove more 
difficu t to negotiate than others, we would 

e willing to begin implementing certain 
military aspects while negotiations continue 
on the implementation of other issues, just 

Sctober Wffited to °“ r Private 

iast May ' we rema in 

llave fht r T - 7 the military issues and 
aW n J ,SSUes t0 the Vietnamese 

draw’ Tr^ thlS approach > we would with- 

month<f U ‘ S u and allied forces within 6 
£° o nths , “ ^change for an Indochina cease- 
fire and the release of all prisoners. 

I he choice is up to the enemy. 

NoS 8 v- a * S xf tIement offer which is fair to 
Naf\fi Nam and fair t0 South Viet- 

bt thS 7 GS the Iight 0f public scrutiny 
by these nations and by other nations 

through 0 ^ the world. And it deserves the 

united support of the American people. 

We made the substance of this generous 

offer privately over 3 months ago. It has not 
tesn rioted, but it has ^ ^ 

Sr *£££ ^ t °” ight “ “ » 

ioin 116 ° nly thing thiS Plan d ° eS n0t d ° is to 
join our enemy to overthrow our ally which 

he United states of America will «ver do 

If the enemy wants peace, it will have to 

settlement the , important difference between 
settlement and surrender. 


mis has been a long and agonizing striI 
g e ‘ But it * difficult to see how anyoS’ 

S SS ° f WS PaSt P0siti0n ™ the 2' 
could now say that we have not gone tT 

extra mile in offering a settlement thatf 

fair, fair to everybody concerned. ^ 

By the steadiness of our withdrawal 

roops, America has proved its resolution 

end our involvement in the war; by our r ea ? 

Amef f Ct in the Spirit of conciliation 
it the f S , Pr0Ved itS deSire t0 be kvofcj 

e building of a permanent peac* 
throughout Indochina. P ** 

diatdy. are rea<3y t0 negotiate peace kune. 

If ?! , enemy rejects our offer to negotiate 
we shall continue our program of endiL' 

American involvement in the war by with 

drawing our remaining forces as the South 

themsXr de ™ l0P the CaPabiUty to deta " 

If the enemy’s answer to our peace offer is 

to step up their military attacks, I shall fully 

meet my responsibility as Commander in 

Chief of our Armed Forces to protect our 
remaining troops. 

We do not prefer this course of action. 

We want to end the war not only for 

America but for all the people of Indochina. 

The plan 1 have proposed tonight can accom- 
pash that goal. 

Some of our citizens have become accus- 
tomed to thinking that whatever our govern- 
ment says must be false and whatever our 
enemies say must be true, as far as this war 
is concerned. Well, the record I have re- 
vealed tonight proves the contrary. We can 
now demonstrate publicly what we have long 
been demonstrating privately— that America 

has taken the initiative not only to end our 
participjitioii in this war but to end the war 
itself for all concerned. 

This has been the longest, the most diffi- 
cult war in American history. 

Honest and patriotic Americans have dis- 
agreed as to whether we should have become 
involved at all 9 years ago; and there has 
been disagreement on the conduct of the war. 

I he proposal I have made tonight is one on 
which we all can agree. 
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Let us unite now, unite in our search for 
peace, a peace that is fair to both sides, a 
peace that can last. 

Thank you and good night. 











Let us unite now, unite in our search for 
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